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Atlantis: 


the Antediluvian 
World 


by Ignatius Donnelly 
edited by Egerton Sykes 


For centuries the world has been 
intrigued by the ‘Atlantis theory,” a 
widely held belief that there once existed 
in the Atlantic Ocean, opposite the 
mouth of the Mediterranean Sea, a large 
island, which was the remnant of an 
Atlantic continent. On this Island of 
Atlantis, it is held, man first rose from a 
state of barbarism to civilization. From 
the mighty nation which developed there, 
colonizing parties went out to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Mississippi, the Amazon, 
the Pacific Coast of South America, the 
Mediterranean, the West Coast of 
Europe and Africa, the Baltic and the 
Middle East. 


Donnelly’s Atlantis was originally pub- 
lished in 1882. Its success was immediate 
and world-wide and it still stands as the 
cornerstone on which all modern study 
of the “lost continent” depends. The 
literature of Atlantis comprising some 
five thousand works in twenty different 
languages, has, for the last sixty years, 
followed the trail that Donnelly blazed. 
Not one of them has matched the 
popularity of his work. 


This edition of Donnelly’s classic has 
been edited by Egerton Sykes, an out- 
standing Atlantean scholar. It takes into 
account new facts which have come to 
light since Donnelly’s day and _ verifies 
many of the author’s numerous refer- 
ences. It also contains appreciations of 
Donnelly by Lewis Spence and H. S. 
Bellamy and a short note by Paul 
le Cour. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 18s. 
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THE latest number of The Genealogists’ 

Magazine opens with the second and 
concluding part of Miss Johnson’s lecture 
on the records of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. This deals mostly with its humbler 
employees in London as well as in Rupert’s 
Land: many of the latter had families by 
Indian or half-breed women before the 
inclination or opportunity came to regu- 
larise the union and baptise the children. 
The records do not throw much light upon 
origins or relationships, unless by chance, 
or through a clergyman’s registers having 
been preserved. Mr. Moriarty, in an article 
that follows, gives detailed accounts of two 
prominent early Captains in the Company’s 
service. The article of widest interest is by 
Leslie Dow, who describes the recent forma- 
tion of a Standing Conference for Local 
History. There are many movements now 
seeking to link together the labours of all the 
various bodies throughout the country deal- 
ing with aspects of local historical research, 
to establish liaison between them, and to 
prevent the duplication of effort that results 
from lack of proper co-ordination. This 
Standing Conference comes just at the right 
time, when counties are developing an 
historical conscience, appointing qualified 
persons to assemble and catalogue their 
records, and encouraging the general public 
to appreciate the value of research into the 
past. It is sad to learn that Mrs. Blomfield, 
after long, skilled and devoted service, is 
asking to be relieved of her position as 
Secretary of the Society of Genealogists; 
and that, with little more than three years 
of the present lease to run, there are still no 
arrangements made for the newer and more 
commodious premises required to meet the 
demands of an increasing membership and 
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a rapid accumulation of printed and MS. 
material. 


CONSIDERABLE part of Vol. 50, 

No. 1 of the Revue d Histoire 
littéraire de la France is devoted to the 
printing and discussion of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, those rich mines of informa- 
tion for future literary critics and historians. 
As is inevitable, the dull and apparently un- 
important appear side by side with those 
which immediately bring back to life some 
great writer of the past: and yet it is, of 
course, the apparently unimportant letter 
which in the end often establishes a vital 
date; or records the day-to-day difficulty 
experienced by an author; or preserves for 
us the immediate reaction, unmellowed and 
forgetful for the moment of what posterity 
will think, of rivals and friends. 

In “Lamartine et son secrétaire (1848- 
1851),” Bernard d’Harcourt prints speci- 
mens of that spate of correspondence which 
found its way to the desk of the harassed 
Paul de Saint-Victor during those busy years 
when Lamartine’s high position in the state 
made him the target for all who had a 
favour to ask. In “ Lettres inédites 4 Henry 
Févre, Guy Robert has collected a series 
of letters which reached the novelist and 
playwright over a period of some twenty 
years (1885-1904), from such celebrities as 
Alphonse Daudet, Zola, Huysmans, Maurice 
Barrés, Edmond de Goncourt and André 
Antoine. Finally, in a note entitled 
“Béranger, critique théatral,’ Henri 
Glaesener transcribes a letter of 31 August 
1843 or 1844, addressed in all probability to 
the poet Antoine Clesse and discussing 
possible subjects for dramatic treatment, 
with a passing hit at the Burgraves. 

The great interest taken in contemporary 
France in Pierre Corneille has been noted in 
these columns while recording Professor 
René Jasinski’s admirable analyses of 
Rodogune in earlier numbers of the Revue. 
In this issue, as the leading article, Louis 
Herland first comments on the novelty of 
choice of subject in Pompée, the conflict of 
ambitions, the absence of a love-interest 
worthy of the name, and then traces the debt 
to earlier writers under the four headings 
of the pathétique, héroique, épique and 
romanesque, features all more or less 
absent from Corneille’s earlier tragedies, all 
present and richly present in the pre- 
cornelian drama. 
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WILLIAM WOOD: LETTERS FROM 
FRANCE (cxcv. 140) 


THE letters which follow are of interest 
as an indication of William Wood’s 
activities during the years 1725-6, concern- 
ing which the article in the D.N.B. gives no 
information, as also for their references to 
events and personalities in Paris during that 
period. All these letters were addressed to 
Humphry Morice, a prominent London 
merchant, a Director of the Bank of 
England, and Whig Member of Parliament 
for Grampound, who appears to have been 
on terms of close friendship with Wood and 
may have engaged him to make enquiries, 
and to report, on the state of France’s trade 
with Africa. 


1 
Paris, Febru. 12/23 1724/5 
Sr, 

I arrived here the 9th instant, but have 
not yet waited on Mr Walpole,’ nor seen 
any gentlemen of any note, staying for my 
cloaths, which I am promised either to 
morrow or the day after. Mr Walpole and 
family are well; he is gone this day to 
Versailles where the King* is at present. I 
have had a visit from his gentleman and 
another of his family by whom I sent the 
Ambassadour my excuses for not having 
waited upon him. I find the gentleman [ 
expected from Lisbon is not arrived, I 
suppose the north east winds we have had 
so long may have staid him in the soundings. 
I met my Lord Falmouth’ a few leagues 
from this City in his way for England 
whither Lord Clinton* set out for yesterday. 
The Marquess of Blandford® is here and I 
do not hear is about to go to England as 
yet. The King was taken so ill this week 
that he was blooded three times in one day; 
he is pritty, if not very well again. This is 
not a place of news to such a stranger as 
I am, so you must not expect very much. It 

* Horatio Walpole, brother of Robert Walpole, 
was then the British Ambassador to France. 

* Louis XV. 

* Hugh Boscawen, Ist Viscount Falmouth. 

“Hugh Fortescue, 14th Baron Clinton. 


* William Godolphin, son of Francis, 2nd Earl 
of Godolphin. 
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is probable the Ambassadours may afford 
some, or else I do not find any thing is 
known that passes in England, unless friends 
are so kind as to write it. If it would not be 
too much trouble I would beg to hear any 
thing remarkable which may happen in 
either House of Parliament, or that may be 
transmitted you of publick transactions 
from Jamaica. I pray you to give my most 
humble service to Mrs. Morice and the 
young ladies,° and to believe me with great 
truth and respect, 


I, 
Yours most obliged humble Serv, 
Wm. Wood 
Direct for me at Mr Valmalite’s, Banquier, 
Paris 


2 
Paris, the 6th March 1724/5 
Sr, 

As soon as I had got my cloaths, I 
endeavoured to pay my compliment to Mr 
Walpole, but he being abroad for several 
days, it was the 3d before I saw him. I 
cannot express the very kind and friendly 
manner in which he received me, telling me 
that altho’ he was told of Mr Wood’s being 
come to this City and had my name down 
among others who made him visits, he did 
not imagin it was me. Then, enquiring of 
me what brought me to Paris, I answered 
him that I was afraid he would think it a 
compliment or else I would tell him it was 
to see him, upon which he rose from his seat 
and taking me by the hand told me he was 
heartily glad to see me, saying ‘come, let 
us walk in the garden and let me enquire 
of you concerning my friends and transac- 
tions in England’. We continued walking 
there near two hours, but whither I gave 
him any information of things he was not 
before acquainted with I shall not presume 
to say, but this I will say that he seemed 
perfectly pleased. I dined with him and 
staid at his house till near five a clock when, 
taking my leave of him, he gave me 4 
general invitation by telling me to make his 
house my home and to dine with him as 
often as I pleased. I avoided visiting any 
body until I had paid my compliment to 
Mr Walpole, as well those who had visited 
me as those of my acquaintance who are if 
this City. I wish I could think Mr Walpole 
in a good state of health, tho’ he tells me he 


* Katherine, second wife of Humphry Morice, 
and the daughters of his first wife. 
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is much better than he has been for some- 
time past. My freind is not yet arrived 
from Lisbon, so am undetermined as to my 
setting out for St Malo, and hope to hear 
from you and other of my freinds first. I 
heard by accident last night that Mrs. Cecil’ 
is in this City and has had addresses made 
to her by Mr Brown of Venice. I intend 
after seeing him to make her a visit without 
taking notice to either what I am informed. 
I beg my service to Mrs Morice and the 
young ladies, and am, with great respect, 


Sr, 
Your most humble Servant 
Wm. Wood 
3 
Paris, March 10th 1724/5 
Sr, 


I was favoured with yours the very day 
I wrote you last. I cannot find words to 
express the very great sense I have of your 
freindship from it, nor will I say, besides 
the particular satisfaction it gave me of 
thinking my self in your remembrance, 
what pleasure the subject matter of it 
afforded me. I went to wait on Mr Walpole 
soon after and found him almost spent with 
writing and dictating all the morning, but 
I had not been many minutes with him but 
I read your letter to him which gave him 
new spirits. He was extremely pleased with 
the particular relations in it, having no such 
from any body, and upon it said: ‘I wish 
my freind Humphrey would pleasure me in 
this manner’—I give you his own words. 
By what we could observe from the list of 
the Committee, Lord Macklesfeild® has all 
partys in the House against him, as well 
Court and country Whigs as the Tories, and 
what you mention of a great sum of money 
more appearing to be wanting will make it 
go most certainly the harder with him. I am 
glad to observe that tho’ such opposition is 
made to the City Bill’® that it is likely to be 
carried thro’ your House with so great a 
majority. I wish in return for the news you 
have obliged me with I was able to give you 
any from hence. I have been to make Mr 
Brown a visit who I met with at home. The 


"Margaret, daughter of the Hon. Robert Cecil, 
and grand-daughter of the 3rd Earl of Salisbury. 

‘Robert Brown, British Resident at Venice. 

*Thomas Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, Lord 
Chancellor, was found guilty of appropriating 
Chancery money. He was fined £30,000 and 
ordered to the Tower till it should be paid. 

°An Act for regulating Elections within the 
City of London (11 Geo. I, cap. 18) 
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same day went to wait on Mrs Cecil to 
whom sending up my name her man came 
to me and told me his mistress had been up 
all night with Mrs Corbet who was very ill, 
and desired my excusing her not seeing me 
at that time, but hoped I would take another 
opportunity. I have not done it yet, but 
intend it in a day or two. Mr Walpole tells 
me it is generally said it will be a match and 
very soon between her and Mr Brown, and 
when I was with Mr Brown there was a 
person came to him about a string of 
diamonds. I trouble you with this because 
it may be agreeable to Mrs Morice."* 

Here are a great number of English people 
of one sort or other in this City, but the 
most considerable besides Lord Bolling- 
broke,’ Mar,’* Landsdowne“ and Atter- 
bury’® are the Marquess of Blandford,** 
Lord Radnor,’’ Mr Cartwright’s son of 
Northamptonshire,’** Mr Wynn, Mr Mytton, 
Mr Pigot, Mr Travillian, and Mr Skreen of 
Bath, not forgetting Mr Knight,!* whose 
son is gone for England but he has with him 
two daughters and his supposed son-in-law 
Mr Page. It is said that Mr Knight intends 
soon to leave this City and go for Venice. 
I have not seen him, tho’ Mr Walpole has 
had a visit from him since my being here, 
but I am informed by Mr Travilian, who 
has dined with him, that he lives in a port- 
like manner. Lord Bollingbroke is in an ill 
state of health, but what I find occasions it 
is that he cannot obtain the reversal of his 
attainder,”® at lest that this affair of Lord 
Macklesfeild will put if off to another 
Session. 

I observe you mention the Board of 


™ The mother of William Hale, M.P., who was 
Mrs. Morice’s first husband, had married the Hon. 
Robert Cecil as her second husband. 

* Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

** John Erskine, Earl of Mar, who escaped to 
a with the Pretender after the Rebellion of 


* George Granville, Baron Lansdowne, was 
Secretary-at-War in the reign of Queen Anne. 

** Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, was 
banished from England in 1722 for conspiring to 
restore the Pretender. 

** William Godolphin—see Letter 1, note 5. 

* Henry Robartes, 3rd Earl of Radnor: he died 
unmarried at Paris in 1741. 

** William, son of Thomas Cartwright, M.P. for 
Northants. 

- Phe | Robert Knight, the absconding 
Treasurer of the South Sea Company. 

* Bolingbroke fled to France in 1715 and joined 
the Pretender. His attainder followed, and 
although he was pardoned in 1723 and his estates 
restored to him in 1725, Walpole’s opposition 
prevented his being restored to his peerage. 
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Trade being going to make a report on your 
Petition and they telling you no Act is come 
over, only a Bill which has not had the 
Governour’s”’ assent for laying a duty on 
negroes and flower, in answer to which I 
must explain to you that it is true this Bill 
for laying a duty on flower which was for 
the payment of his additional salary has not 
had the Governour’s assent, but the Act 
which imposeth a duty on negroes has had 
his assent, and by vertue thereof the dutys 
collected, but expired the 1 Novr. 1724, and 
unless it was revived at the meeting of the 
Assembly in October last, who I was 
informed had resolved not to do any busi- 
ness, I take it no dutys are collected at this 
time on negroes no more than on flower: 
but in relation to your Government in this 
affair you must enquire, if your own letters 
do not inform you, what Acts were passed 
by the Assembly at their last meeting .. . 
I wish, Sr, you may understand me, for 
being sent for to Mr Walpole to take leave 
of a gentleman who is going this morning 
for Cambray,”” I am forced to write in the 
greatest hurry, which be pleased to excuse, 
and believe me with great respect, 
Sr 


Your most obliged Servt. 
Wm. Wood 
4 
Paris, March 14th 1724/5 
Sr, 


I wrote you two letters, since which I 
have had the honour of dining twice with 
Mr Walpole and spending great part of the 
day at his house both times, but he was 
much taken up in particular visits from 
foreign Ministers, but not so much as 
hindred him from discoursing with me on 
some particular subjects and enquiring after 
you and if I had heard from you again. I 
told you I had been to wait on Mr Brown, 
as also Mrs Cecil; it will certainly be a 
match.”* I have not seen the lady yet, Mrs 
Corbet dying the day before yesterday, but 
have sent my compliment to her upon the 
occasion. Yesterday, being the day that all 
foreign Ministers go weekly to Versailles, I 
went to see the Palace and Gardens which 
are very fine, and had the pleasure to see 

™ The Governor of Jamaica. 

7? A Congress was held at Cambrai in the Spring 
of 1725 to settle outstanding differences between 
Spain and Austria of which the Treaty of Vienna 
was the outcome. 


** The marriage duly took place. Robert Brown 
was created a baronet in 1732. 
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the King at dinner; he is a very handsome 
personal youth, and as beautiful as is 
possible to be thought. I endeavoured to 
have seen the infant Queen, but could not 
obtain any admittance. It has been the 
common discourse for three or four days 
past in this City, and I found it was the 
same at Versailles, that she is to go back 
soon to Spain, and that the King is to be 
married to one of our young Princesses. 
The French in general seem pleased with 
this report that is spread among them. | 
pretend not to say whither there is any 
foundation for it: if there be, no doubt you 
will be soon informed of it. 

The wind being westerly, I hope you will 
have ships soon from Jamaica. I want to 
hear from thence, and shall be glad to hear 
no Acts for laying dutys on negroes &c have 
been passed. I pray my service to Mrs 
Morice and the young ladys, and am with 
great truth and respect, 


Sr, 
Your most faithful obligd servt. 
Wm. Wood 

P.S. To confirm the report about the 
Queen’s”® return, it is further talked the 
Jewels are taken from her, that she comes 
from Versailles to this City a Friday, goes 
a Sunday to Fountainbleau, and from thence 
to Madrid after some short stay. Tis said 
also that the match is not to continue 
between the late Regent’s*® daughter and 
Don Carlos of Spain,”’ and that the King of 
France will be at Calais on this affair in 
May or sooner. 


5 


Sr, 

I am by this to return you thanks for your 
favour of the 24 past, and in particular for 
the speeches and addresses, tho’ I had seen 
them before. I am glad to find Mr P.”* was 
not able to load the Address, and am a loss 
to think what he could move in order for 
that end. I hope he may not be able to give 
the administration any trouble this Session. 
The Speech and Resolutions of both Houses 

**The Infanta was seven years of age. It had 
been intended that she should become the bride of 
Louis XV, but at the instigation of the Duke of 
Bourbon she returned to Spain in March 1725. A 
proposal that Louis XV should marry an 
Princess was opposed by the British Government. 

7° The Infanta of Spain. 

** Philip, Duke of Orleans. 

** Afterwards Charles III of Spain. 

** William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath. 


Paris, the 16th February 1726 
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thereupon have been received at this Court 
with great joy,’’ and it is a pleasure to 
observe upon them the figure we have in 
the eyes of people abroad. I hope an end 
is now put to our having any war, tho’ by 
the stocks and the fitting out so many ships 
it looks like one being at hand.** Two days 
past Mr Robinson had an express from The 
Hague of the Dutch having come into the 
Treaty of Hannover.** I am rejoyced to find 
it, for I would always have England and 
Holland one in every foreign affair. I con- 
gratulate you on your ships passing Bar- 
badoes. Pray does not the Lee frigate 
belong to the S.S. Company.*? I beg my 
service to Mrs Morice and the ladies, and 
am, Sr, 

Your most humble Servant 

Wm. Wood 

6 


Sr, 

I wrote you a few lines in the greatest 
hurry the last post, in which I hinted what 
had happened the night before of the 
Duke of Bourbon* from the administration 
of affairs and his being ordered by the King 
to his house at Chantilly, but no doubt you 
had the news before mine reached your 
hand, Mr Walpole sending away a courier 
with it at five a clock the morning after it 
happened. The Ambassadour has _ been 
twice at Versailles since, and has as often 
sent couriers to England. I have seen Mr 
Walpole twice since, but have not presumed 
to ask him anything of the conduct of this 
Court to our selves on this occasion, but he 
agrees with the general report that there 
will be almost a general change of persons 
whatever there may be of measures in 
regard to the present situation of affairs in 
Europe. A General Council is to be held 
tomorrow when it is said it will be declared 


Paris, 15th June 1726 


* In view of the Treaty of Vienna between Spain 
and Austria, a defensive alliance between England, 
France and Prussia was signed at Hanover on 
3rd September 1725. The treaties were laid before 
the House of Commons on 10th February 1726. 

** By the second Treaty of Vienna, dated Sth 
November 1725, the Emperor of Austria under- 
took, in the event of war, to assist Spain to recover 
Gibraltar and Minorca. In was therefore essential 
for England to assert the command of the sea. 

“Holland did not adhere to the Treaty of Han- 
over until August 1726. 

ps South Sea Company. 

A party in France which was in favour of 
restoring the Pretender plotted for the overthrow 
of the Duke of Bourbon as a preliminary to 
renouncing the Treaty of Hanover. 
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what officers in the Administration shall be 
removed, and determined what measures 
shall be taken, and the Ambassadour will be 
at Versailles so there is no doubt but he will 
dispatch an account to England of the 
declaration and determinations made in this 
Council, and if I can come to anything 
worth your notice and may be depended 
upon before I set out for Brittany, which 
I intend tomorrow, I will give you an 
account thereof. 

I can perceive that the Ambassadour is 
not in any degree unactive at this time, and 
I hope by his good conduct this Court will 
not depart from but act up to the engage- 
ments they have so lately entered into with 
us, Prussia, and with some other Powers. 
If they do not, I am so much an English- 
man that I would resent their breach of 
faith in a proper time, and we as capable of 
doing it as we are to make the Spanish wish 
that they had not given us any occasion to 
be angry with them. However this Court 
may act, I hope we shall shew on the 
occasion of the change here a spirit & 
resolution that if any measures were on the 
tapis for accomodating the difference, the 
Emperor or the King of Spain may not runn 
back or grow more untractable on this 
occasion; and as we are so well prepared, 
if we find a Peace is not to be continued 
to us we ought to enter immediately upon 
action. I pray God we take bold and wise 
resolutions at this time, and not, in expecta- 
tion of accomodation, lose those oppor- 
tunitys we might have had of attacking the 
Spaniard & others & yet spend our money 
and ruin our armaments equally to the 
degree we should if we were in action... 

I begg my Service to Mrs Morice and the 
young ladies, and am with the greatest 
respect, 


Sr, 
Your most obliged humble Servant 
Wm. Wood 
7 
Paris, 26th July 1726 
Sr, 


I returned to this City three days past, 
and was in no small concern not to find 
among the many letters I had any one of 
them from you. However, it is some satis- 
faction to me to hear by the young man 
who I ordered to wait on you, and to enquire 
after the health of all your family, that you 
and they all were well at the time he left 
England, which was about ten days ago. 
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A few days after my writing from Nantes 
I went to Port Louis where I found some 
ships preparing for the coast of Affrica, but 
not any one immediately ready for sailing, 
and I was informed by the Intendant of the 
Company he did not expect he should have 
orders for the sailing of any one sooner than 
the month of October, or untill after the sale 
of the East India goods, which was to be the 
latter end of next month or the beginning 
of September. From Port Louis I made a 
further journey into Brittany and made 
St Malo in my way to this City from whence 
I find only one ship has sailed for Affrica 
since the account I gave you some months 
ago from hence, but they are preparing at 
this time three vessels, but only one of them, 
which was a large ship for Whiddah, will be 
ready to put to sea this three months. 

By all I can learn from the several 
merchants that are traders to Affrica, they 
are dispirited from carrying on the trade 
they formerly did, notwithstanding the 
liberty they have obtained of trading to 
Affrica, by the very great commerce which 
is exercised by the English to that coast, 
which is to me a demonstration that by the 
French having carried on this trade for 
some years only by a joint Stock Company 
it had greatly occasioned the increase of our 
trade to that part of the world; and since 
liberty is granted to all to trade thither who 
are permitted to trade to the Colonies, were 
we to confine our trading only to a joint 
Stock Company the French would very soon 
after extend their commerce to Affrica . 

As I see by the papers several ships are 
arrived from Jamaica, particularly your 
Ruby. I should be glad to hear if Mr. 
Miller** be arrived or when expected from 
that Island, what publick news these ships 
may bring, and if any account where or on 
what service Admiral Hosier*® is sailed. The 
people of Orleans and St Malo, as well as 
several merchants in this City, are very 
deeply concerned in the galleons and flota &, 
I find, in terrible apprehensions of their 
falling into our hands. If we intend in 
earnest to bring Spain & the Emperor to any 
terms advantageous for us we must prevent 
those ships and many others now in both 
Indies from returning. 

*4Pance Miller, who managed Humphry Morice’s 
business in Jamaica. 

85 Vice-Admiral Francis Hosier was entrusted 
with an expedition to prevent the Spaniards bring- 


ing their treasure to Cadiz: he achieved this by 
blockading Porto Bello. 
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I beg my Service to Mrs Morice and the 
young ladies, and am with the greatest truth 
and respect, 


Sr, 
Your most obliged humble Servant 
Wm. Wood 
8 
. Rouen in Normandy, 26 August 1726 . 
Tr, 


I troubled you with a letter from Paris 
on my departure from it, and having been 
informed here by a gentleman who is lately 
come from England that great confusions 
have arisen in Jamaica by the expiration of 
the laws of that Island, & that it has 
occasioned Mr Beckford to leave the Island 
and that he was either arrived or expected 
soon in London, I am as well uneasy for my 
friends as on many other accounts for to 
hear this news, and therefore beg the favour 
of you to acquaint me by letter whether the 
Assembly have refused to give themselves a 
body of laws in conformity to His Majesty’s 
instructions and the advantage of the 
merchants or the credit and commerce of 
the Island, which however the planter may 
think is equally for their advantage; if 
Mr Beckford be come or expected in 
England; and if his coming be on a publick 
account?. It is a shame to think what little 
regard the affaires of Jamaica have had for 
sO many years past from those who have 
had the management of the business of the 
Kingdom, and it may now be too late to 
have every thing relating to this Island 
settled on an honest and solid foundation. 

We have been alarmed here for two days 
past that we are to expect a war by hostilitys 
having been committed by Sir John 
Jennings*® on the Spaniards by burning 
their ships at St Andero, &c. If this be true, 
I suppose declarations of a war will soon 
follow on all sides.*” The very news of this 
action gives great interuption to all business 
in this City, as it will necessarily do in all 
others. I wish we would either come to 
blows or a perfect peace: it ought not to 
remain longer in a suspence, nor can it be 
our interest it should, as great riches are 
expected this year in Spain from the several 
parts of America, & our fleets are abroad 
and we at equal expence as if war was 


** A fleet under Sir John Jennings was sent out in 
July 1726 to cruise off the coast of Spain. 

*? Although Spain began the siege of Gibraltar in 
February 1727, there was no formal declaration of 
war. 
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actually declared, and I take it all commerce 
with either Spaniard or the Emperor has 
been long at a stand, I find the traders or 
banquiers here are of opinion a war will 
have a terrible effect on the trading part of 
mankind in all the countries of Europe and 
particularly with us. They assure me that 
the exports of our product and manufacture 
have decreased for a considerable time, and 
our markats are not brisk either for the 
disposal or taking of any kind of goods, I 
am not willing to believe them because I 
hope better things, and indeed I do not take 
all they say for gospel because I find on all 
occasions they represent us in a worse 
situation in every respect than I am sure we 
are in. It is not to be expected but a war, 
or the belief of one, will have some effect on 
our trade and also on our Credit by advanc- 
ing the rate of the interest of money, but I 
hope it will not have the consequence I have 
heard advanced of making money very 
scarce the next winter and not to be raised 
by the Government but with the greatest 
difficulties or at high rates of interest or 
premiums. And I will not think it whilst we 
have those in the management of the Bank 
who are men of publick spirit, and whilst 
he who is at the head of the Treasury*® shall 
live in perfect harmony with this Society 
and the rich citizens. 

I shall set out this day for a journey of 
about twenty leagues, and return to this City 
in three or four days and then make the best 
of my way to Paris, where I promise my 
self the pleasure of meeting with a letter 
from you or an account of your being in 
health, as also all your family. I am with 
great respect 


Sr, 
Your most humble Servent, 
Wm. Wood 
9 
(London) 
Sr, 


I have not yet been able to learn any 
thing of Mr Draper, tho’ I am told this 
morning if the letter be left for him at 
Youngman’s Coffee-house it will come to 
his hands, some person taking up and send- 
ing his letters to him. I can hear nothing 
more of the Ambassadour than that he is in 
Holland and expected soon here. I want and 
wish his arrival. Yesterday was published 
a book entitled Remarks on a book entitled 


* Sir Robert Walpole. 
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an Essay on the Publick debts which I read 
last night, and must come from some of 
Poultney*® faction: it has many sarcasms on 
the Ministry of Sir Robert.*° If you have 
not got these books I recommend their 
reading to you. 

Herewith I send you two queries which [ 
drew up and gave the Ambassadour** whilst 
I was with him at Fountainbleau, which I 
would beg you to turn in your thoughts, and 
I should be glad to have any of your 
Directors see it that you may obtain their 
thoughts upon them. 

As I shall not come into the City unless 
to wait on you, I shall esteem it a favour to 
have a line from Mr Tymms*? with an 
account of your health and if you shall be 
in town a Sunday. 

Sr, 
Your most obliged humble Servant, 
Wm. Wood 
Dec. 9 1726 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 


°° William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath. 

“Sir Robert Walpole. 

“Horatio Walpole, Robert 
Walpole. 


“2 Richard Tymms, steward to Humphry Morice. 


brother of Sir 


THE CLASSICAL TABOO OF BLUE 


GOME time ago it was pointed out’ that 

although words for yellow and red are 
well represented in Greek and Latin there 
is no firm word for blue. Cyanos and 
caeruleus do not fill the bill and the «céavos 
of Plato and Aristotle is clearly used for 
the general idea of blue. It has not the 
ubiquity of our blue or even of other Greek 
generics such as epuv@pos and yavGos; for 
example blue eyes yAv@pos yaponis, blue 
cold meduos, medsdvos; and the Greeks 
seem not to have been as happy and confi- 
dent about blue as we are. 

The theory put forward for this lack of 
a generic word for blue was (a) Yellow is 
a colour to which man is psychologically 
most sensitive, (b) Red and Yellow pigments 
and dyes being more common than blue, 
it is the colours used for clothing and decora- 
tion that tend to be differentiated by separate 
names rather than the colours of nature. 

That blue pigments were not commonly 
used in decorations in classical times is I 


?D. S. Maw, Landsdown, Bath—Sunday Times, 
7.8.1949. 
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think untrue. The earliest blue pigment 
used in Egypt was during IV Dynasty 
(2900-2750),? two milleniums before classical 
times. It was natural azurite or copper 
carbonate from Sinai, but later blue pig- 
ments were manufactured from a copper- 
silica-soda glass ground to a powder. It was 
commonly used for decorative purposes and 
can hardly have been overlooked by the 
classical Greeks. 

Job of Edessa, writing in about a.p. 824 
on the nature of colour based on classical 
Greek philosophies, gives a clue why blue 
had no generic name.* He says: 

“Colour denotes a kind of ‘summum 
genus,’ as it.is divided into six genera; 
whiteness and blackness which are the 
universal, true, and first genera: of which 
the remaining ones, called ‘genera’ in a 
relative sense only, are composed, namely 
redness, saffron yellowness, greenness and 
golden yellowness.” 

He does not mention the colour blue by 
name, but calls it the ‘ colour of the heaven,’ 
and of it he says: 


“Tt does not possess the black colour, 
but a compound light colour composed 
of the green and black colours, which 
is called by the special name of the 
colour of the heaven. It does not possess 
a true blackness, because some humidity 
is mixed with its composition which 
imparts to it a kind of undefined green- 
ness. We see that humidity is able to cause 
this colour from what happens in rivers 
and pools in which such a green colour 
occurs. Or we may state what is truer in 
the Book (Gen. I, 7 etc.) that the firma- 
ment takes this colour from the humidity 
that is above the heavens.” 

So even as late as 9th century this Christian 
philosopher could not find a word for blue 
and had to quote from religious writings 
to explain it. From this it seems clear that 
the lack of a name for blue was the memory 
of a taboo upon it. The chief god of the 
Greeks was Zeus—Lord of the skies and to 
have a common word to describe anything 
resembling the home of Zeus would be 
sacrilege. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


*A. Lucas, ‘Ancient Egypt—Materials end 
Industries.’ 


* Job of Edessa’s ‘ Book of Treasures,’ trans. A. 
Mingana, 1935, Dis. V., Ch. 25. 





MUSICIANS IN EARLY UNIVERSITY 
DRAMA 


INCE very little is known about early 
university drama in England, the identi- 

fication of certain men connected with its 
beginnings at Oxford and Cambridge may 
be of some interest. Professor Boas, speak- 
ing of the scantiness and insignificance of 
records concerning early dramatic per- 
formances at Cambridge, says: 

The earliest entry concerning plays is in 

the King’s College accounts for 1482: 

‘Item sol. Goldyng & Suthey pro expensis 

circa ludos in festo Natalis domini 

viis ijd.”* 
If it is not known what type of Judi these 
men participated in or directed, at least 
something is known about one of the men: 
Suthey is probably the candidate some years 
later for a musical degree whose name 
(Suthey or Sothey) appears several times in 
the Cambridge Grace Books. In 1489 he 
deposited his cautio (a pledge required of 
all candidates for degrees to insure their 
performing all acts necessary for gradua- 
tion) and paid his commons fee: 


Caucio Suthey bachalaurii in musica et 
est una murra cum rosa in fundo.... 
Communia Suthey bachalaurii in musica 
xxd,? 
And among the bachelors of 1498 is Sothey, 
““in Musica,” the fourth ever to receive 
that degree at Cambridge, according to 
extant records.* 

Of plays at Oxford—teligious dramas for 
the great church festivals—Magdalen Col- 
lege has left the earliest records, among 
them a notice from 1512/3 of payments 
made to “Johanni Tabourner pro lusione 
in interludio Octavis Epiphanie.”* This 
probably refers to the distinguished organist 
and composer John Taverner. Although he 
took no degree at either university, Taverner 
was named organist and choir director of 
Wolsey’s fabulous establishment, Cardinal 
College, at its founding in 1525. Practically 
nothing is known of Taverner’s life before 


‘ Frederick §. Boas, University Drama in the 
Tudor Age (Oxford, 1914), p. 2. P 

* Grace Book B, ed. Mary Bateson (Cambridge, 
1903), I, 15 and 20. 

Ibid. I, 21. In 1463/4 the baccalaureate i 
music was awarded to Henry Abington, and i 
1470/1 to a certain Lessy and to John Baudwyn. 
See Grace Book A, ed. Stanley M. Leathes (Cam 
bridge, 1897), pp. 41, 86, 88. 
* Boas, University Drama, p. 3. 
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his appointment to Wolsey’s college;’ and 
if indeed the Magdalen notice refers to him, 
it is highly significant that he was in resi- 
dence at Oxford and engaged in organ 
playing there some years before the founding 
of Cardinal College. 

The Magdalen records also contain a 
notice from 1518/19 of payments 


To Perrot, the Master of the choristers, 
pro tincture et facture tunice ejus qui 
ageret partem Christi, et pro crinibus 
mulieribus.® 
Robert Porret or Perrot, an Oxford bachelor 
of arts,’ was a Cambridge graduate in 
music: in 1507/8 he deposited a cup as 
his pledge (“Caucio domini Porret musici 
vna mirra in linthio cum nomine super- 
scripto ”) and the same year he was awarded 
the baccalaureate in music.* Some years 
later, Porret, now organist and choir director 
at Magdalen College, supplicated for the 
Oxford doctorate in music and in 1515 
became the first (except for Robert Fairfax, 
who was incorporated doctor of music from 
Cambridge in 1511°) ever to receive that 
degree, according to Anthony 4 Wood: 
Robert Perrot Bach. of Musick, and about 
this time Organist of Magd. College, sup- 
plicated that he might be licensed to 
proceed in the said Faculty—His request 
was granted conditionally that he com- 
pose a Mass and one Song, before he 
really proceed, or stand in the Comitia. 
..» This Robert Perrot .. . was an eminent 
Musitian of his time, and did compose 
several Church Services and other Matters, 
which have since become antiquated.’° 
Thus at the time of our notice Porret had 
already become a doctor of music and was 
still active as Magdalen organist. 
The fact that Porret is referred to in the 


*See the article, “John Taverner,” in the 
D.N.B. According to this article, Taverner was 
made choir director of Cardinal College, nothing 
being said about the position of organist. Statutes 
for Cardinal College, however, specifically state 
that one of the members of the foundation be an 
organist: ‘‘ Ex praedictis autem duodecim clericis 
conductitiis unum volumus esse scitum et peritum 
organorum pulsatorem.” See Statutes of the 
cone aaa (Oxford, 1853-55), II, ‘* Cardinal 

e, : 


* Boas, University Drama, p. 3. 


"See C. W. Boase, Register of the University o 
Oxford (Oxford, 1885-89), I, 6a 98. vita 


‘Grace Book B, 1, 229 and 233. 


10 rony, * Wood, Fasti Oxonienses (London, 


* Ibid., I, 656. 
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Cambridge grace as “dominus Porret 
musicus ” is significant of Porret’s status as 
musician before the acquisition of his Cam- 
bridge degree: for the men who became 
bachelors and doctors of music in the 
English universities in the 15th and 16th 
centuries (and Oxford and Cambridge 
differed from continental universities by 
raising music, originally one of the seven 
liberal arts, to the status of a separate faculty 
and by awarding degrees in this faculty) 
received their musical training through 
another tradition of learning than university 
studies—namely, through basic studies in 
the choir schools and through private 
instruction from organists and choir direc- 
tors. In the late Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, as the Cambridge graces and the 
Oxford notes of Anthony 4 Wood show, 
musical degrees were awarded men who 
were already skilled in the science and art 
of music and who fulfilled additional 
requirements—a certain number of years in 
university residence, an anthem for per- 
formance at commencement—to prove their 
skili. 

The Cambridge and Magdalen notices 
concerning musicians who took part in early 
dramatic performances, then, imply that 
professional musicians of distinction assisted 
in these performances, men who at the time 
or later were qualified to take a degree in 
the university or to follow a distinguished 
career in music. Academic interest in 
musical instruction is seen, furthermore, in 
the performance at Oxford (c. 1540) of a 
play De puerorum in musicis institutione, 
by Nicolas Grimald, which, in spite of its 
Latin title, was one of the first university 
plays to be written in English. It is 
unfortunate that this play no longer exists, 
for its title suggests a significant comment 
on music and early academic drama: the 
dramatization of a regular feature of the 
basic training given in the collegiate founda- 
tions of the universities to junior members 
who earned their right to scholarship by 
performing liturgical activities in the col- 
leges. Enlarged and embellished at special 
times into colourful dramatic performances, 
these musical activities—the actual begin- 
nings of drama, so far as we know, at 
Oxford and Cambridge—had not been 


™ Boas, University Drama, p. 32. Alfred 
Harbage, Annals of English Drama (Philadelphia, 
1940), p. 30, gives 1547 as the date of this play. 
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possible without the trained choristers and 
their capable masters. 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 
Montana State University. 


A FEW NOTES ON YORKSHIRE 
FOLK-DRAMA 


ig might not occur to students of drama 
that there is anything to interest them 
in a book called “ Tudor Parish Documents 
in the Diocese of York” by Dr. S. J. Purvis 
(C.U.P.); some of the extracts given in this 
book, however, make an interesting com- 
mentary on Dr. Sisson’s “Lost Plays of 
Shakespeare’s Age.” Dr. Sisson deals with 
the beginning of the 17th century, the last 
years of Elizabeth and early years of James I. 
Dr. Purvis’s volume covers the middle years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, roughly 1567 to 1597. 

In his chapter on “The Jig” (p. 125) 
Dr. Sisson gives an account of a libel action 
brought in 1602 by a Yorkshireman of 
Skelton against certain people who accused 
him of turning out his wife and living with 
his maid-servant. A local rhymer made a 
“jig” dramatising the story, and this jig 
was eventually performed by a touring 
company of players. The ecclesiastical 
authorities were trying to suppress this sort 
of thing nearly thirty years before. In 1577 
the officials conducting a visitation of 
Durham (which is of course in the arch- 
bishopric of York) were to inquire “ of all 
minstrells and Jeasters to use to sing popishe 
supersticious songs or bawdie ballades full 
of filthie ribawldrie or anye seditious songs 
or rimes in commendacion or defence of 
popery or of any rebells or fugitives.” The 
mention of rebels and sedition point back 
to the Rising of the North in 1569-70. 
There were many ballads and rhymes on 
both sides, some of which have survived. 
The fate of the Earl of Northumberland, 
who was executed at York in 1572 excited 
much popular sympathy, and a certain 
William Singleton esquire was imprisoned 
at York that year for composing “a ryme 
or ballade made in commendation of the 
late executed earle of Northumberland.” 
(Purvis p. 166.) 

Dr. Sisson has a chapter (chapter IV, 
p. 157) on May Games. As records of May 
Games are scarce, Dr. Purvis prints 
(p. 160 n) the evidence of a witness in a 
law-suit of a century before, 1469. Thomas 
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Hird deposed that at Wistow (in the West 
Riding) the May games took place by 
custom on the Sunday before the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist (24 June). On the 
Sunday preceding that Sunday the young 
people of the parish elected a Queen of 
the Games, who in this year was Margaret 
More, and a King, Thomas Barker. They 
must both be unmarried. The witness was 
the steward and butler of the Queen 
(seneschallus et pincerna) and the King had 
two knights (ii milites). The game (ludus) 
lasted from mid-day to sunset, and the King 
and Queen kept their court in a barn by the 
churchyard which was called the Somer- 
house. The May game was usually held in 
the open air, and gave their names to a 
number of Summer Fields and Summer 
Hills, but it is unusual to find a Summer 
House, a very early form of theatre. 

In 1571 ministers and churchwardens 
were ordered to prevent lords of misrule, 
summer lords or ladies or any other dis- 
guised persons at Christmas or May games, 
minstrels, morris dancers or others at rush- 
bearings to come into any church or church- 
yard to dance, or play unseemly parts 
during the time of service or sermon. 
(Purvis, p. 161.) The rush-bearing (always 
spelt rish-bearing) was the occasion for 
morris-dancing. The floor of the church was 
strewn with rushes (rishes), which were 
usually supplied by the householders of the 
parish (Purvis, p. 61), and the bringing in 
of the rushes had become a time of jollifica- 
tion like the May games. The ecclesiastical 
commissioners tried to destroy this custom. 
The attitude of the clergy differed. In 1581 
a complaint was laid against the vicar of 
Rufford that at rush-bearings he danced with 
his parishioners and kissed the girls. (Purvis, 
p. 167.) Similarly Dr. Sisson mentions a 
clergyman who took the part of Fool in 
a May game. (Sisson, p. 160.) On the other 
hand at Aldborough in the West Riding 
the minister reproved “certain disguised 
persons” who came into the church and 
strewed rushes, whereupon one of them was 
so much offended that he went out, hired 
a gun, came back and fired a shot over the 
minister’s head. (Purvis, p. 169.) 

The minister of Cawthorn chapel did not 
apparently object to rush-bearings and morris 
dances—at least he was willing to delay or 
advance the hour of service to suit the needs 
of the performers; but there was an opposi- 
tion party in the parish who complained of 
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a rush-bearing in the summer of 1596, when 
the traditionalists on Sunday carried into 
the chapel “ towers and garlandes and other 
formes of thinges covered with flowers ” 
and set them up in the chapel. Also on 
August 22nd the same persons came into 
the chapel and there disguised themselves : 
“some of them putting on women’s apparel, 
other some of them putting on longe haire 
and viserdes, and others arminge them with 
the furniture of soldiers.” They went in pro- 
cession through the village and then returned 
to the chapel, where they took off their 
disguises. (Purvis, p. 171-2.) 

An example of a Christmas procession 
and disguising occurs at York, where Yule 
and his wife rode through the city on St. 
Thomas’s day. The Archbishop of York 
in 1572 ordered the municipal authorities to 
prohibit this procession as “a very rude and 
barbarouse custome mainteyned . . . in no 
other citie or towne of this Realme.” 
(Purvis, p. 172.) 

Finally there is one mention of Corpus 
Christi plays. It came to the knowledge of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1576 
that it was proposed to play in Whitsun 
week what was commonly called the Corpus 
Christi play at Wakefield. The Commis- 
sioners wrote to the bailiffs of the town 
forbidding any representation of God the 
Father, God the Son, or God the Holy 
Ghost or the administration of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
or anything tending to the maintenance of 
superstition and idolatry. yy H. Dopps. 


‘MACBETH’ AT WINDSOR IN 1829 


READERS interested in textual emenda- 

tion may like to add the following 
extract from The Windsor and Eton Express, 
and Reading Journal, Nov. 7, 1829, to their 
‘Macbeth ’ file: 

‘Most of our playgoing friends are 
aware that the signal for Macbeth’s 
entrance is the distant sound of a drum, 
on which one of the witches says, 

A drum, a drum, 

' Macbeth doth come. 
Fitzharris (who performed some time ago 
at Covent Garden) was lately enacting the 
part of the regicide in a barn in Ireland; 
and, before going on the stage, called to 

© prompter, “Now for it with the 
drum.” “ By J—, we have no drum ‘for 
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it’ with.” “Sound a trumpet, then.” He 
did, when one of the witches who saw 
the necessity of altering the text, exclaimed 
with equal promptitude and coolness, 
A trumpet, a trumpet, 
Macbeth doth stump it. 
The audience were amused, the hero of 
the night was assailed with shouts of 
laughter on his entrée, and the interest of 
the piece, at least for some time, was 
totally destroyed by this ingenious effusion 
of Irish wit.’ W.G.B. 


*KING JOHN ’—TEXTUAL NOTES 


Ill. iv. 1-3: 

So by a roaring Tempest on the flood, 

A whole Armado of convicted saile 

Is scattered and dis-ioyn’d from fellowship. 

Convicted (=vanquished, overcome) gives 
sense but not the right sense. Such a casual 
reference to a battle not elsewhere mentioned 
in the text would be extraordinary, and is 
scarcely adequately defended by supposing 
a topical allusion to the Spanish Armada. 
What is required is a word to contrast with 
‘scattered and disjoin’d’ in the next line: 
hence various conjectures, connected, con- 
vected, conjointed. No one seems to have 
hit upon a reading which is graphically easier 
than any of these, and excellent in sense: 
conjuncted (spelt coniiicted). The only dis- 
advantage is that it is not recorded in N.E.D. 
(and disjuncted only once), but it is a 
thoroughly Shakespearian coinage. 

II. iv. 44: 

Thou are holy to belye me so, 

The usual corrections are not holy, or 
unholy. Better, perhaps, too holy. It might 
easily have been thought that to holy to was 
an erroneous repetition of to. The sense ‘so 
holy that you ought not to’ is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

III. iv. 170-2: 

And O, what better matter breeds for you, 

Then I have nam’d. The Bastard Falconbridge 

Is now in Ergland ransacking the Church, 

This is usually interpreted ‘And O,... 
naméd! ’, with ‘breeds’ intransitive. This 
is perfectly possible, but an alternative may 
be worth consideration : 

And O!—what better matter breeds for you 

Than I have nam’d—the bastard etc., 
with ‘what’ subject and ‘better matter” 
object of ‘ breeds.’ 

IV. ii. 30-1: 

And oftentimes excusing of a fault, 

Doth make the fault the worse by th’ excuse, 
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The metre is usually restored by reading 
‘the excuse,’ but it is unusual for composi- 
tors to introduce such a contraction when 
it is not in their copy. A less violent remedy 
is to read worser. 

IV. iii. 123-9: 

There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 

As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this childe. 

Hub. Upon my soule. 

Bast, If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruell Act: do but dispaire, 

And if thou want’st a Cord, the smallest thred 

That ever Spider hoisted from her wombe 

Will serve to strangle thee. 

The colon after Act is usually altered to a 
comma, and ‘If ... despair’ connected with 
what follows. Now the Folio punctuation in 
this play is not good, but it is not entirely 
negligible. Moreover ‘if... but, do but’ is 
awkward. I suggest a dash after 1. 124, to 
show that Hubert’s words are an interrup- 
tion, and a heavy stop after Act. ‘If thou 
didst tall,’ says the Bastard, ‘yes, if thou 
didst no more than consent.’ Then a fresh 
start: ‘if you did either of those, you have 
only to despair, and the means of putting 
your despair into practice will be imme- 


diately at hand.’ J. C. MAXWELL. 


DR. JOHNSON AT CHATSWORTH 


WRITING from Ashbourne, September 9, 
1784, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson says: 

I could not answer your letter before 
this day, because I went on the sixth to 
Chatsworth, and did not come back till 
the post was gone. .. . At Chatsworth, 
I met young Mr. Burke, who led me very 
commodiously into conversation with the 
Duke and Duchess. We had a very 
good morning. The dinner was public." 
Boswell apparently never learned the com- 

ments of Dr. Johnson’s hosts on_ this 
occasion, nor do any of his subsequent 
editors seem to have recorded them. 

To the second volume of Lady Randolph 
Spencer Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, 
London and New York, Sept., 1899, the 
Duchess of Devonshire contributed selec- 
tions from the correspondence of her 
eighteenth-century predecessor, Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. These letters cover 
the period from the autumn of 1777, until 
the winter of 1787. Writing on the Mon- 


? Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck 
Hill and L. F. Powell, Oxford, 1934, iv, 367. 
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day, under the general date of Sept. 7 to 10, 
1784, the Duchess gives to her mother, the 
Countess Spencer, an account of this visit 
of Johnson’s. 

We did not come down till late and 
at about one Dr. Johnson and his friend 
Dr. Taylor arriv’d—he look’d ill but they 
say is wonderfully recover’d. He was in 
great good humour and vastly entertain- 
ing though his first debut was dry—he 
said upon young Burkes asking him if he 
was quite well—Sir I am not half well, 
no nor a quarter well—and he talked in 
too high a strain about new friendships 
and Aristotle but when he got more at 
his ease the Duke took him under the 
Lime trees and he was wonderfully agree- 
able indeed. We set him on the subject 
of Topham Beauclerk—he said he had 
mind that had it not been perverted was 
capable of anything but that as his wine 
was strong and high so was his vinegar 
sour—he talk’d of his temper and said 
he seldom spoke but with a design of 
hurting, but added he I told him that he 
faild in hurting me when he attempted 
it, by the force of anything he said; he 
only hurt me by the design. 

Dr. Johnson was likewise very interest- 
ing about Sir William Joness learning— 
in short Lady Eliz and me were very sorry 
to leave him for the public day—he din’d 
here and does not shine quite so much 
in eating as in conversing, for he eat much 
and nastily. 

To this letter the Countess Spencer replied, 
September 16, 1784: 

.. . Your account of Doctor Johnson 
is delightful—he must be an high enter- 
tainment to the Duke who knows how to 
value wit and knowledge like his when 
conveyed in pure and forcible language 
though sometimes perhaps a little affected. 
Doctor Johnson’s Judgement as a Critic 
is often prejudiced and his Manners are 
unpolished and even brutal, but upon the 
whole he is one of the first Geniuses we 
have—is possessed of great taste and 
extensive learning has the strongest prin- 
ciples of Religion founded on the firmest 
Conviction of the truths of Christianity 
which he never fails to assert, with the 
highest sense of all Moral Virtues these 
last qualifications so rarely to be found 
in Men of superior Talents, or at least 
so seldom avowed by them—has always 
made me respect and honour him, as one 
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of the great supports of Piety and Virtue 

which are seldom—the former especially 

so much as thought of by the general 
run of our modern wits and witlings— 
but Addison and Johnson will outlive all 

their rubbish. .. . 

Two years later, again writing to the 
Countess Spencer, Wednesday, October 25, 
1786, the Duchess, in speaking of a con- 
versation she had had with Dr. John Moore, 
father of General Sir John Moore of 
Corunna, says: 

He then told me the following story 
of Dr. Johnson—he heard it himself—a 
gentleman in Parliament, was asked in 
company with Johnstone—why he had 
not been at the House of Commons some 
day—he said because there was only 
Erskine and some Lawyers pleading—and 
pray Sir says Johnstone why is that a 
reason—because replied the member how 
can one care for the argument of a 
Lawyer who is pleading for pay and 
whose argument is perhaps against his 
opinion—Sir says Johnson, what does that 
signify—argument is still argument who- 
ever be the Speaker—Argument Sir is 
like a bullet from a gun, that flys with 
equal force, whether the trigger be drawn 
by the hands of a child or of a giant— 
but Sir Assertion is another thing—Asser- 
tion you are to despise or credit according 
to the person who asserts—assertion, Sir 
is like an arrow, whose swiftness depends 
upon the strength of sinew of the Arm 
that shoots it from the bow. Dr. Moore 
quite delighted, said something to John- 
son expressive of the pleasure the IIlustra- 
tion gave him, upon which Dr. Johnson 
shook him by the hand and said Dr. 
Moore it is none of mine, it is Lord 


Bacons. .. . HAROLD H. ScuDpDER. 


TWO MARY SHELLEY LETTERS 


yest when and where Mary Shelley and 
Benjamin Disraeli first met I do not 
know. The meeting may well have occurred 
early in 1837 when Disraeli was staying in 
London with Count D’Orsay and writing 
Venetia, a novel in which Byron and Shelley 
are the principal male characters. Lady 
Blessington, whom Disraeli called the “ god- 
mother” of the novel,’ Tita (Byron’s 


*Monypenny and Buckle, The Life of Benjami 
Disraeli (New York, 1916), 1, 360.) 0 a” 
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servant, who travelled with Disraeli and 
James Clay in the Middle East in 1830-31 
and who later, from 1834-48, was a servant 
in Disraeli’s father’s household), and 
Trelawny are all known personal sources 
of the novel. It is not likely that Disraeli 
would have let pass an opportunity to 
pump Mary Shelley as well. He could 
easily have arranged to meet her through 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, whose husband 
brought Disraeli into Parliament in 1837 
and whom Disraeli married a year after the 
death of her husband in 1838. The second 
of the two letters below suggests that Mary 
Shelley knew Mrs. Lewis rather well. The 
link between Mary and Mrs. Lewis was 
almost certainly the Beauclerk family, whom 
Mary had known well in Pisa and who, 
through the Duchess of Leinster,’ had upper- 
class social connexions in England. 

At any rate Mary was on such terms 
with Disraeli that she did not hesitate to 
ask him for a frank shortly after his election 
to Parliament. The letter requesting it and 
a letter that Mary wrote to Captain (later 
Major) Aubrey Beauclerk apropos of the 
death of Wyndham Lewis have both been 
preserved, the one by Disraeli, the other 
by Mary Anne Lewis Disraeli, in the 
archives at Hughenden. The first has no 
value beyond Mary’s recognition of Dis- 
raeli’s as yet unproved genius, but the 
second is sufficiently personal to have some 
intrinsic interest. 

LETTER 1 

Mary W. Shelley to Benjamin Disraeli.° 
Dear Mr D’Israeli 

I send you a letter to frank—I hope it 
will not inconvenience you—but let it go 
as soon as you can. 

Winter has come hard upon the heels of 
summer. I detest winter & all its belongings 
—and the cold dispirits one sadly— 

Are you meditating your maiden speech? 
I wonder if you will be what you can be— 
Were your heart in your career it would 
be a brilliant one. 

Believe me yours truly 
Mary Shelley 

24 South Audley St. 
Friday. 

*The Duchess was the mother of Mrs. Beau- 
clerk by her second husband, William Ogilvie, and 
hence the grandmother of the Captain Beauclerk 
of the second letter. 

* This letter may be dated between November 15, 


1837, when Disraeli took his seat, and December 7, 
when he made his maiden speech. 
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The enclosed is for Miss Robinson,* Ard- 
glass Castle, Down. 


LETTER 2 
Mary W. Shelley to Aubrey Beauclerk.° 
Dear Captain Beauclerk 
Many thanks for your letter & your 
account of poor Mrs. Lewis—the melan- 
choly scene having drawn to a close I shall 
hope to see her—She must deem herself 
lucky that she has passed so many years 
happily—I think of my own tragedy—com- 
pleated so early—so disastrous in its 
consequences & feel the more for her— 
though she will not have to struggle as I 
have done through long years of poverty 
& solitude. I am glad she has so true a 
friend as you near her. I verily believe in 
your disinterestedness & have that opinion 
of your friendly feelings & capacity for 
giving good advice that if I needed the 
counsel or active kindness of a friend, I 
should apply to you with every feeling of 
confidence. 
Mrs. Goring® has returned to New St.— 
But more of that when I see you—I rejoice 
at her return, for I think under all the 
circumstances a separation would have 
caused her great misery—happiness she 
cannot expect married as she is—she must 
take a lesson in the difficult art you men- 
tion of resignation to ill— 
I have very agreeable letters from Percy’ 
—which is a great happiness—if he does 
not break the promise his early good dis- 
positions make, I shall be a happy woman 
& a lucky one yet—I am 
dear Captain Beauclerc 
Yours Ever 
M W Shelley 

41-d Park St. 

Monday Evg. 


(The characteristic misspellings in Mary’s 
letters have been preserved without notation.) 


C. L. CLINE. 
University of Texas. 


“Rosa Robinson, who became the second wife 
of Aubrey Beauclerk in 1840. Ardglass Castle was 
the property of Beauclerk. 

5 This letter would have been written shortly after 
the death of Wyndham Lewis on March 14, 1838. 

*The wife of Harry Dent Goring (later 8th 
Baronet), whose return to her husband at this time 
was only temporary. In 1841 Goring secured a 
divorce from her by act of Parliament, following 
which she married Edward J. Trelawny, the friend 
of Shelley. Aubrey Beauclerk’s first wife was 


Goring’s sister Ida. 
” Her son. 
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TROLLOPE’S LIBRARY 


HE catalogue of Anthony Trollope’s 
library, printed in 1874, is an item of 
interest to students and collectors which 
seems to have escaped general notice. Its 
existence is recorded in Mary Leslie Irwin’s 
Bibliography, but its entry under the biblio- 
graphical section of that work does not 
altogether make it clear that it is a cata- 
logue of books owned by Trollope rather 
than a catalogue of books written by him. 
The copy I inspected is the one mentioned 
and is contained in the John Forster collec- 
tion in the library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, London. 
It is a little green-grey paper-bound 
volume of 86 pages. On the front cover is: 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE / rule / CATA- 
LOGUE / OF HIS / BOOKS / rule / 1874. 
On page one is: Catalogue of books / 
belonging to / Anthony Trollope / rule / 
A / (here follows an alphabetical list of 
his library). On page 86 at the foot is the 
printer’s imprint: Printed by Virtue & Co., 
City Road, London. 

The copy in the John Forster collection 
is inscribed, I presume in Trollope’s own 
hand: 

John Forster 
with kind regards from 
AT 


Ap 1874. 

Its compilation, which dates from not 
long after his move to 39 Montagu Square 
(he went there in December, 1872),' is not 
such as would satisfy the modern expert 
cataloguer. Some items are listed under sub- 
ject, some under title and some under 
author, and some under the one and the 
other, without any obvious system. It was 
doubtless adequate for its purpose, and the 
shelf number precedes each item. There are 
approximately 3,300 entries representing 
something more than that number of 
volumes. Trollope had, by that time, 
acquired the library of Robert Bell? who 
died in 1867. Some, too, had come from 
family sources. On my own shelves is & 
copy, containing Trollope’s bookplate, of 
Sectionum Conicarum Elementa by Jaco 
Milnes, published in Oxford, 1723. It is 
inscribed “ Left to Arthur William Trollope 
by his grandfather the Rev'd William 


1 Sadleir’s Trollope: a commentary (1927 Lda 
ed.), page 410. 
2 Op. cit., page 272. 
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Milton. Arthur survived his grandfather 
only 10 days; dying July 22’d 1824.” 

This volume and others listed in the cata- 
logue, such as Euclid 1806, Euclidis Elemen- 
torum 1705, Euclidis Elementorum 1715, 
Euclidis Posteriores, Libri 1X, 1607, doubt- 
less reflect the well-known mathematical 
tastes of the Reverend William Milton 
rather than those of Anthony. 

Easily the most striking class of books is 
that devoted to drama. There are 8 different 
editions of Shakespeare, representing a total 
of 47 volumes, and another 47 volumes of 
the Shakespeare Society Publications. 8 
volumes are concerned with the forgeries of 
Ireland. There is also J. Wivell’s Pamphlets 
relating to Shakespeare, 1827, as well as 
Catalogue of all books under the heading 
“ Shakespeareana.” 

Shakespeare’s contemporaries are well 
represented. Of Beaumont and Fletcher 
there is George Darley’s edition in 2 volumes 
published in 1840, a folio edition of 1647, 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce’s edition, 1843, in 
11 volumes, and Whalley’s edition of 1811 
in four volumes. There are two folio 
editions of Ben Jonson, one of 1616, the 
other of 1692. There is a 1641 edition of 
Chapman’s Plays, and the Rev. Aiexander 
Dyce’s edition of the works of Christopher 
Marlowe in 3 volumes. There are also the 
works of Thomas Dekker, and a 1651 
edition of the Comedies, Tragi-comedies and 
poems of William Cartwright. 

Congreve is represented in a 1787 edition 
of his works. There are two editions of the 
plays of Sir William D’Avenant, one by 
Maidment and Logan in 4 volumes, the other 
by Henry Harringham, published in 1673. 
There is also Maidment and Logan’s edition 
of John Crowne’s Dramatic Works. 
Dryden’s Dramatic Works is a 6-volume 
edition of 1725, those of Nicholas Rowe a 
2-volume one of 1747, of Thomas Shadwell 
a 4-volume edition of 1720, of Farquhar, 
one of 1721. 

Cumberland’s Plays is a 37-volume edition 
of 1849. The Dramatic Works and Poems 
of James Shirley are contained in a 6-volume 
edition by the Rev. Alexander Dyce of 1833. 
The plays of Sheridan and the comedies of 
Wycherley are listed without indication of 
edition. 

Seven volumes are devoted to Contro- 
versial Tracts on the Stage of the 17th and 
early 18th centuries. Mrs. Inchbald’s 
British Theatre: or, a Collection of Plays, 
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1808, extends to 25 volumes; her Farces and 
other afterpieces, 1809, is in 7. Under the 
subject heading “Old Plays” are listed 
Hawkin’s Origin of English Drama, 1773, in 
3 volumes, Baldwyn’s, 1825, in 2, Dodsley’s, 
1825-7 in 12, Dike’s Collection, 1816, in 6, 
and 9 volumes under “ Early Editions.” 

There are two translations of Goethe’s 
Faust, that of Captain Knox and of J. S. 
Blackie, and three editions of Moliére. Le 
Théatre de M.Quinault, 1739, is in 5 
volumes; Thédatre complet, Eugéne Scribe, in 
23. Shakespeare is further represented with 
an edition in Italian. 

3 volumes are scheduled under the bare 
heading “Modern Dramas.” There is 
Henry Taylor’s Philip van Artvelde and his 
St. Clement's Eve. Euripides is in two 
editions, Duncan’s translation in 9 volumes, 
Potter’s in 2. Of “association” interest is 
Congrege’s Love for Love and Byron’s 
Marino Faliero, both Macready’s prompter’s 
copies. 

Poetry also finds a big place—the Aldine 
Poets in 51 volumes, Bell’s British Poets in 
124 duodecimo volumes, Bell’s annotated 
English Poets in 27 volumes, Anderson’s 
British Poets in 13. There are editions of 
the poems of Beaumont (1653), of Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning, of Robert Burns, of 
Byron (in 17 volumes), of Cleveland (1669), 
Coleridge, Cowper, Denham (1719 and 
1709), Dryden, Longfellow, Lowell, Milton, 
Prior (1721 and 1754), Scott, Shelley and 
Henry Taylor. 

Fiction is not so widely represented as 
might be expected. There is Thackeray in 
22 volumes, Jane Austen in 5, Charles 
Dickens in 22 of one edition and 6 of 
another, Scott in 48, Smollett in 8, Mrs. 
Edgworth in 10, Fenimore Cooper in 32, 
Daniel Defoe in 20, Henry Fielding in 10, 
Jonathan Swift in 19. A collection of 50 
volumes under the heading “British 
Novelists ” includes the leading works of the 
18th century. There are 6 volumes of 
“ Collection of old novels, by several hands.” 
Trollope had Godwin’s Caleb Williams and 
a few of George Eliot’s novels. As in Arch- 
deacon Grantley’s library there is Rabelais. 
Trollope had two editions. There are also 
20 volumes of Guicciardini e Botta; Storia 
d'Italia, and 22 volumes of George Sand. 

As might be expected, a good deal of 
shelf-room must have been taken up by 
works of members of his own family. The 
catalogue does not record the details, but 
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lists Anthony’s own books merely as 71 
volumes. Mrs. Trollope is listed with 55 
volumes, Thomas Adolphus with 38, Fanny 
Trollope with 6. His sister’s now for- 
gotten work is listed elsewhere as “ Choller- 
ton; C. F. Tilley, 1846.” 

Trollope also had the first edition in four 
volumes of Charles Reade’s The Cloister 
and the Hearth, and I may perhaps record 
here in parenthesis that this work subse- 
quently passed into the library of Sir Hugh 
Walpole. At the Christie’s sale in 1945 it 
fetched £150, its double association value 
making it of unique interest. 

The catalogue records 50 volumes of the 
Camden Society Publications, 30 of 
Cobbett’s State Trials, and 30 of the Percy 
Society’s Publications. There are 120 
volumes of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 
though taking up most shelf-room of all 
were 138 volumes of the Edinburgh Review. 
Of other journals Trollope had the Cornhill 
from 1860 to 1870, the Fortnightly from 
1865 onwards, the first 20 volumes of Notes 
and Queries, and the Quarterly Review from 
1809 to 1842 as well as the Westminster 
Review from 1824 to 1836. 

Trollope’s interest in Bacon has already 
been recorded in the pages of The Trol- 
lopian.* The catalogue records his works in 
10 volumes together with Thomas Martin’s 
Character of Francis Bacon, James 
Spedding’s Life and Letters of Francis 
Bacon, Macrey Napier’s Lord Bacon and 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Hepworth Dixon’s 
Personal History of Lord Bacon. 

Under “British Essayists” are listed— 
Tatler (5 volumes), Spectator (10), Guardian 
(3), Rambler (4), Advertiser (3), World (4), 
Connoisseur (3), Idler (2), Mirror (3), 
Lounger (3) and Observer (4). There are 
two editions of the works of Thomas Car- 
lyle, one in 34 volumes and the other in 
14, in addition to 6 volumes of Frederick 
the Great. There are 12 volumes of William 
Hazlitt and the same number of Leigh Hunt. 
Rousseau is listed with Les Pensées in 2 
volumes, 1766 and Les confessions in 5 
volumes 1789-90. 

The classics did not form a big part of 
the library. There are two editions of 
Caesar, four of Cicero, four of Horace, in- 
cluding De Lisle’s translation into French, 
and one of Ossian. There are 19 volumes 
of the series Ancient Classics for English 


* Trollope and Bacon’s Essays, by Michael 
Sadleir. 


The Trollopian No. 1 Summer 1945. 





Readers in which Trollope’s own Caesar 
was published. 

Amongst history items the principal are 
Bancroft’s History of the United States in 7 
volumes, the Constitution of the United 
States, New York 1852 and the Constitution 
of the United States, Philadelphia, the date 
not being indicated in the case of the last 
item nor the author of either the last two, 
There is Froude’s History of England, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall in the 1787 
edition in 13 volumes, and W. H. Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Conquest of 
Mexico, Conquest of Peru, and Philip IL 
26 volumes are detailed under “ London” 
and 13 under “ Australia and New Zealand.” 

In view of Trollope’s enthusiasm for hunt- 
ing it is not surprising to find Mayhew’s 
Illustrated Horse Doctor and _ Horse 
Management, Horse-shoes and Horse- 
shoeing, The Thoroughbred Horse, by Cap- 
tain Upton, or Howden’s Horse Warranty, 

LaNcE O. TINGAY. 


ROBERT BRIDGES: A SOURCE 
QNE of Bridges’ imperishable lyrics is 
Anniversary (Shorter Poems IV, 19) 
which opens as follows: 
What is sweeter than new-mown hay, 
Fresher than winds o’er sea that blow, 
Innocent above children’s play, 
Fairer and purer than winter snow, 
Frolic as are the morns of May? 
—If it should be what best I know! 
These lines are apparently based on a stanza 
in Six Select Songs and One Cantata . . 
set to music by James Newton, M.A. (Lon- 
don: John Johnstone, folio, c. 1775). 
According to Kidson’s notes to Moffat's 
English Songs of the Georgian Period, 
Newton was a little-known musician who 
came from, or resided in, the Eastern 
counties. As no author is acknowledged, 
I suspect that he wrote the words as well as 
the music. 
What’s sweeter than the new-blown rose? 
Or breezes from the new-mown close? 
What’s sweeter than an April morn? 
Or May-day’s silver fragrant thorn? 
What than Arabia’s spicy grove? 
Oh, sweeter far the breath of love! 
It seems highly probable that Bridges had 
seen or heard this old song, forgotten it and 
then made it his own. Bridges’ poem 18 
beyond praise; his original is of little value. 
Nevertheless the close similarity in thought 
and form almost excludes mere coincidence. 


ARNOLD H. J. BAINES. 
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Readers’ Queries 





OATS-OF-ARMS FOR IDENTIFICA- 
TION.—In a manuscript history of 
the Babington family, compiled in 1842 by 
G. T. Betz, Lancaster Herald, as far as I 
know unpublished, the following coats-of- 
arms at Rothley Temple were unidentified 
by the author. 

1. Per pale, or and sable, overall a bend 
vair or and gules. 

2. Or a lion rampant and chief az. 

3. Gules a saltire. 

4. Or 10 lozenges conjoined 2 and 2 az. 
an each a fleur-de-lys. 

5. Az. a bend, in sinister canton a 
maunch or. 

6. Or a chevron and in canton a mullet 
gules. 

7. In Ashover church he found a coat 
he could not identify: Arg. 3 pairs of 
gemelles gules, in a canton gules 3 fusils 
conjoined in fess. 

Can any of your readers identify these 


coats? H. MICHELL. 


ABBREVIATION OF PROPER NAMES. 

—Is there any evidence that the very 
natural practice of omitting letters or 
syllables of proper names in medieval 
records ever resulted in the name being 
actually used in its shortened form? I have 
a particular instance in mind, my own sur- 
name, which appears in 1243 as Strugnil, in 
1257 as Strug,’ in 1279 as Strug, in 1307 
as Strug and not until 1522 does it reappear 
as Strugnell. Where a name is used in a 
shortened form, even if it is only a 
scrivener’s device, it is often difficult to be 
sure that it is indeed the same name. I 
should welcome further information and 


advice on this. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


L CHILDE (fl. 1663-9).—In 1669 appeared 
A Short Compendium of the New and 
much Enlarged Sea-Book, or Pilots Sea- 
Mirror: by L. Childe, Esquire. Watts 
records an earlier edition, dated 1663. 
Is anything known of the author? 


N. M.C. 


FLIZABETH COMYN, CENTENARIAN 
—Information and verification would 
be appreciated of Elizabeth Comyn, 
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daughter of John Reynolds of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who was supposed to come from the 
Vaughan family of Golden Grove, Car- 
marthenshire. She married Nicolas Comyn 
(1710-1772) of Rotherhithe, and was born 
in 1698, lived till 1808, 110 years old! Are 
there any records of the Vaughan family? 


T. G. Scott. 


ENTHAM AND THE MAXIMUM 
PRICE OF BREAD.—In a hitherto 
unknown pamphlet by Jeremy Bentham 
(‘Defence of a Maximum’) there occurs 
a passage which I hope some reader will 
help me to identify. Speaking of the assize 
of bread, i.e., the fixation of a maximum 
price for bread, Bentham says: “Even 
under the maximum, low as it is fixed by 
the existing laws, competition, or in other 
words reduction, though in point of place 
but partial, is by no means without 
examples. The experiment made by Mr. 
Potter upon a large scale will be in the 
recollection of some readers. . . .” Who 
was this Mr. Potter, and what exactly was 
the experiment he made? W. STARK. 


WILLIAM STEPHENS HAYWARD.— 
He was the eldest son of William 

Turner Hayward, of Wittenham House, 
Little Wittenham, Berkshire, and married 
on 14 September, 1859, at St. John’s, Upper 
Holloway, Margaret Ellen, daughter of 
John Allnutt, of St. Clare, Reading. 

There are curious accounts in The Times, 
7 and 14 April, 1857, of a prosecution of 
W. S. Hayward at Bow Street Police Court. 
He is there called William Stevens (sic) 
Hayward, and was acquitted of a serious 
charge. 

I should welcome details concerning the 
Hayward and Allnutt families. 


WILFRED H. HOLpDEN. 


INSTER IN THANET: THE OAK 

COTTAGE.—A skeleton was found in 

the walls, and was said to be that of a 

nun immured alive. When was the dis- 

covery made, and what grounds were there 
for the horrid suggestion? K.F.M. 


TRAINING OF GIRLS FOR 
DOMESTIC SERVICE (NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY).—What can be 

known about this? K.F.M. 
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Replies 


. P. COLLIER’S FABRICATIONS (cxcv. 
33, 112, 218, 345, 414).—All readers of 
Notes and Queries will, I am sure, wish to 
be associated with the Editor in his 
expression of the pleasure with which he 
received a communication from Sir William 
Foster, in continuation of a contribution 
made to these columns fifty years ago. I 
read with the greatest interest Sir William’s 
notes on the subject, but I confess that I 
must still hold that the Shakespearean 
references in Keeling’s Journal are a 
fabrication. 

In the 14th edition of Sir Sidney Lee’s 
Life of Shakespeare are listed (pp. 649-650) 
eleven forgeries “in the order of the dates 
given to them by their manufacturers.” Ten 
of these are mentioned as found in books 
written or edited by Collier. The story of 
the performances on the Dragon come ninth 
on the list, and it is the fact, as Sir William 
states, that Collier’s name is not associated 
with it. Lee says that “the strange entries 
lack extant documentary authority, and their 
modern phrasing gives an impression of 
spuriousness.” He goes on to say that their 
authenticity was defended by Sir William 
in Notes and Queries, and by Dr. Boas in 
the Contemporary Review for July 1918. 
Nevertheless, I think that Sir Sidney Lee 
continued to regard the entries as a fabrica- 
tion, and that he atrributed them to Collier. 
In 1849 when Rundall made the story public 
for the first time there was only one person 
manufacturing references to Shakespeare— 
John Payne Collier. 

There are difficulties in accepting the 
theory of the performance of abbreviated 
versions of the two plays. ‘Richard II’ 
does not lend itself to the treatment sug- 
gested by Sir William Foster, either of 
separate scenes or of a free version per- 
formed with a minimum of dialogue by 
illiterate sailors. It is a play which 
professionals do not often perform, and 
amateurs still more rarely. ‘Hamlet’ would 
have been easier, but only if the sailors had 
been long enough ashore to pay frequent 
visits to the Globe, and any man who could 
make a success of the First Gravedigger 
would have made a better living with the 
King’s Servants or a rival company. There 
would have been more difficulty in giving 
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free versions than in keeping to the text, 
But how many copies of the Quartos were 
on the Dragon? 

That use was not made of the Dragon 
entries by Collier is no proof that he did 
not fabricate them. Sir E. K. Chambers 
mentions (*‘Shakespeare’: Vol. 2, p. 389) 
four fabrications by Collier of which he 
made no use, and there are other instances, 
He also says that ‘ Rundall appears to have 
been allowed to take documents home from 
the office and probably Keeling’s Journal, 
except its first leaf, was so removed, and 
never returned.’ As for the list of characters 
in the unnamed play which was found by 
Sir William, who but Collier could have 
thought of ‘ Nibs the coachman,’ surely a 
19th century invention? 

The play found by Dr. Boas does not 
help the case for the performances on board 
the Dragon. No doubt others besides 
Walter Mountford relieved the tedium of 
the long voyage home from the East Indies 
by literary compositions. There is no 
evidence that his play, ‘The Lanchinge of 
the Mary or the Seaman’s honest wyfe’ 
was ever performed, or even performable. 

In 1877 the Hakluyt Society published the 
‘Voyages of Sir James Lancaster,’ edited by 
Sir Clements Markham, whose introduction 
contained the reference to the Journals of 
the Dragon which Sir William Foster 
corrected. In 1878 ‘ The Hawkins Voyages’ 
was published by the Society under the same 
editorship, with the following note by Sir 
Clements Markham (p. xliv): ‘in my Intro- 
duction to the “Voyages” of Sir James 
Lancaster, I have stated that the ms. of the 
Journal of Hawkins was lost... . It has 
since been found among the mss. in the 
British Museum (Egerton ms. 2100 but 
much injured by damp’). Sir Clements was 
referring to the Journal kept by Captain 
Hawkins on board the ship Hector, in com- 
pany with the Dragon on its voyage to the 
East which began on March 28th, 1607. He 
printed the Journal in full so far as it could 
be transcribed, and from it come the 
following (pp. 370, 371): 

1607 
August 5. We steered in for the porte of 

Sera Leon. 

6. We came to anchor within 2 cables 

length of the shoare . . . where staying 

until the 13th of September we bought 
certen henns, lymes to make water, and 
nothing els. 
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September 13. We hoysted ankers .. . and 
being under sayle the wind at E. we put 
to Sea . . . and came to anchor having 
sayled about 7 leagues. 

30. We were in the latitude of 6 degrees 

with the winde southerly. 

Captain Hawkins made no reference what- 
ever to the performances on board the 
Dragon in any of his entries in his Journal. 
If it were argued that performances were 
possible on the overloaded deck of the 
Dragon when at anchor near the shore, it 
would have to be admitted that they were 
impossible when the ship was on the high 
seas. It was on September 30th, according 
to the Rundall extracts, that Captain 
Hawkins went aboard the Dragon and saw 
‘Richard II’ performed. On the next day, 
when the Captain of the Dragon invited 
Captain Hawkins to a ‘ ffishe dinner’ (not 
a very inviting dish for a sailor!’) and to see 
‘Hamlet,’ the two ships were of course still 
at sea. This makes it all the more remark- 
able that the crew were in danger of 
suffering from idleness and of indulging in 
‘unlawful games and sleep.’ 

Captain Hawkins’ Journal is conclusive, 
but it is not the whole of the evidence. In 
the British Museum are the Journal of John 
Hearne and William Finch, two merchants 
who were on the Dragon from March 8th, 
1607, to June 19th, 1608, and a Journal 
kept on the Hector by Anthony Marlowe, 
a merchant, from July 15th, 1607 to June 
22nd, 1608. In neither is there any reference 
to performances on the Dragon. 

The date of the third performance, as 
given by Rundall, September 31st, 1607, has 
been altered in the copy of his book in 
the India Office to March 31st, 1608—on 
what grounds has not been surmised. 
Marlowe’s Journal does state that on this 
day he went aboard the Dragon with Cap- 
tain Hawkins and the Master of the Hector, 
but he makes no reference to such a remark- 
able occurrence as the performance of 
‘Hamlet’ by its crew. The two ships were 
at sea on this date. Hawkins notes that 
on March 29th the Hector was becalmed. 
His next entry is on April 1st when “we 
descryed the coast of Maggadoza.” There 
Is nO mention of his going aboard the 
Dragon or of any performance there. It is 
difficult to believe of Hawkins, great sea- 
man though he was, that ‘the last thing 
he would mention is a theatrical per- 
formance,’ as Dr. Boas suggests. 
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Examined impartially, if critically, the 
story of these performances at sea, which 
Rundall innocently reproduced, and which 
was, I submit, the invention of Collier, 
must be recognized as completely beyond 


belief. SYDNEY RACE. 


RRALEIGH—PRONUNCIATION (cxev. 

391).—Actually the pronunciation is 
not in doubt—the spelling is. Isaac D’Israeli 
gives evidence in the Curiosities of Literature 
(articles ‘Orthography of Proper Names,’ 
and ‘Secret History of Sir Walter 
Rawleigh ’), to the effect that Sir Walter him- 
self signed ‘Raweley’ in 1576, that the 
King punned upon his names by saying ‘I 
think of thee very Rawly, mon,’ and a con- 
temporary distich ran 

What’s bad for the stomach, and the word 

of dishonour, 

Is the name of the man, whom the king 

will not honour. 

Further, Drummond of Hawthornden, in his 
conversations with Ben Jonson, spells the 
name ‘Raughley’; Ortelius dedicated his 
Epitome of the Worlde, 1603, to ‘ Rawleigh.’ 
The announcement of his execution in 1618 
gives the spelling ‘Rawleigh.’ Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, edn. 1631, has 
* Rauleigh.’ 

It has been used for generations as a 
baptismal name in the Trevelyan family, 
both of the West and the North Country, 
and of the Kerr family, and is to-day spelt 
‘Raleigh, and pronounced ‘ Rawly.’ 


"THOMAS SWIFT, ‘BROTHER TO 
DEAN SWIFT’ (cxcv. 407).—In 1730, 
William, son of Jonathan Swift, was bap- 
tised at Deeping St. James, Lincolnshire. 
From 1830 to 1835 Amos and Daniel 
Swift were baptising children in this parish. 
Dean Swift, baptised 10 May, 1835, son 
of Daniel and Martha Swift, was buried at 
Deeping St. James in 1880, aged 55 years. 
I am indebted to the vicar for this 
information. He states that there is a fairly 
large family of Swifts still resident in the 
parish. 

It is curious to find a Jonathan Swift 
baptised in 1730, in the lifetime of the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, in this remote village. 

The use of the Christian name Dean in 
1835 suggests some traditional—if erroneous 
—tradition of association with the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. 
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Nichols, in his History of Leicestershire,’ 
states that the Dean’s relations, John and 
Thomas Swift, in conjunction with James 
Lee and Thomas Bass, ‘ were the owners of 
the stage waggon from Leicester to London,’ 
but Nichols produces no evidence for the 
statement, nor does he indicate how they 
were related. If correct, they might be 
descendants of one of the Dean’s many 
uncles (sons of the Rev. Thomas Swift of 
Goodrich). 

We know that the Dean visited his 
widowed mother (whose parentage is 
unknown) at Leicester, where she died, but 
there is no indication whether the head- 
quarters of the stage waggon was at 
Leicester or London. 

Deeping St. James, although in Lincoln- 
shire, is within a walk of Northborough 
where the ‘ brother of the Dean’ is alleged 
to have been buried in 1737. 


P. D. MuUNDy. 
* Vol. IV, pt. 2, p. 983. 


"THE EARLY REFERENCES TO JOHN 
DONNE (cxcv. 291).—W. Milgate 
quotes references from the Bodleian’s 
Malone MS. 14 and points out that the 
superscription ‘Perotti poemata varia’ of 
that MS. can scarcely refer to Henry Parrot. 
It should be noted that the authorship of 
these poems has been established as that 
of Thomas Pestell. Cf. The Poems of 
Thomas Pestell (Oxford, 1940) by Hannah 
Buchan, an edition of Malone MS. 14 and 
other MSS. F. N. LEEs. 


AMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASS (cxcv. 304, 371).—At Elton, 
Co. Durham, at the Hall of the Sutton 
family, the poet Wordsworth, when acci- 
dentally locked into a summer-house, is 
said, during his imprisonment, to have cut 
on a pane with a diamond the following 
verses (among others): 
But that which keepeth us apart is not 
Distance nor depth of wave nor space of earth, 
But the distraction of a various lot, 
As various as the climates of our birth. 
(J. S. Hodgkin, ‘Durham,’ in the ‘ Little 
Guides,’ 1913, p. 124.) I confess that I find 
it difficult to associate so simple a man as 
Wordsworth with so handy a diamond ring; 
nor do the words (though they are apparently 
torn from their context) seem to me par- 
ticularly appropriate to the catastrophe in 


question. JosePH E. Morris. 
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OHN CAMMEYER (cxcv. 413).—The 
present owner of Stone Dean at Jordans 
informs me that tradition has it that the 
very considerable additions made to the old 
house in the 18th century were carried out 
by ‘the chef to George III ’—presumably 
the individual enquired about. 

An account of Stone Dean is given in 
‘The Penn Country’ by R. M. Robinson 
(1929), and according to the extracts there 
quoted from the diary of Rebecca Butter- 
field, who lived there in the latter half of 
the 18th century, it appears that the house 
was originally built by Peter Prince, ‘ citizen 
and tallow-chandler,’ in 1691. This diary 
is preserved in the library of the Friends’ 
Meeting House in the Euston Road. 


AMBROSE HEAL, 


"THOMAS ROWCROFT (cxcv. 413).— 

Family tradition has it that he was the 
son of Mrs. Hubbard; see my query at 
clxxxv. 258. He was described in the bap- 
tism entry of his son Francis Rawdon 
Edward, 1802, as ‘of London, Esq, 
merchant, Consul General at Lima.’ I have 
a chart showing details of over sixty of 
his descendants and should like to exchange 
information with your correspondent 


I. M. H. K. Percy-Smiru. 


GTAPLE TOWNS (clxix. 333; cxcv. 412). 
—See ‘The Wool Trade in English 
Medieval History’ by the late Professor 
Eileen Power, Ford Lectures published by 
the O.U.P. in 1941, especially lecture 5, 
‘The Staple System.’ Dr. Power says: 
“Prior to 1350 the Staple was twice set 
up at home, between May 1325 and Sep- 

tember 1327, and between September 1332 

and February 1337.” 

The staple towns as first established were 
London, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, York, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, Winchester, Shrewsbury, 
Bristol, and Exeter. 

The Staple was set up in England by the 
King’s ordinance, issued after consultation 
with the Assembly of Merchants. Dr. 
Power traces in these lectures the way in 
which Parliament gradually acquired con- 
trol over the Wool trade, but it had not 
achieved this in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. The usual form of regulating 
the trade then was by the King’s ordinance 
and the advice of the Assembly of 


Merchants. M. Hope Dopps. 
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The Library 





THE PLACE-NAMES OF CUMBER- 
LAND, A. M. Armstrong, A. Mawer, 
F. M. Stenton, Bruce Dickins, English 
Place Name Society, Volumes xx and xxi. 
36s. 


THE appearance of a volume in this 

Society’s series must always be an event 
for those interested in the history of the 
fortunate county. But there are more 
reasons than usual for Cumberland his- 
torians to give these volumes a_ hearty 
welcome. For the county has little pre- 
Norman documentary history; only a very 
small part of it is included in Domesday, as 
it was then Scottish territory; and, judged 
by more fortunate parts, few early charters 
have survived. Thus its place-names have 
an unusual importance. They are, for 
instance, almost our only source of know- 
ledge of the amount of British survival and 
of the extent of the settlement by the 
Anglian, Danish, and Norse invaders, who 
conquered them. 

But owing to the planning of this work— 
the introduction, list of elements, abbrevia- 
tions and authorities cited are all left over 
to the third volume—it is difficult to review 
the book satisfactorily. Under these circum- 
stances it seems best for the reviewer to 
confine himself to noting some of the 
interesting points that have arisen, leaving 
over until the work is completed the question 
what new light these volumes have thrown 
on our early history. 

_The places are arranged under the modern 
civil parishes and not, as in the old County 
Histories, under the ancient ecclesiastical 
ones. For the historian, accustomed to the 
old order, this is a little trying but doubtless 
salutary, as he must set about learning these 
modern boundaries before he can find his 
way about the book. 

While the rivers and lakes are each given 
under a special heading, mountain names 
are not shown separately, but must be sought 
under their appropriate parish. Often it is 
difficult to find them. Skiddaw it is true 
can be found under its own name (p. 319), 
but the neighbouring Saddleback must be 
sought under Threlkeld (p. 253), and Hard 
Knott, instead of being with the rest of 
Eskdale, is hidden under Birker and Aus- 
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thwaite (p. 343). This point is stressed 
because we are promised (p. vi) ‘a much 
more comprehensive index than in the past.’ 
So may we plead that references to the 
mountain and chief fell names be included 
in it. These are often of great interest to 
lovers of the Lake District and, as parish 
boundaries frequently run along their tops, 
are not easy to locate in the text. It is 
interesting to note that the earliest authority 
for many of these names are 18th century 
writers: further evidence of how little was 
known before then of the central and 
western Lake District. 

On the whole traditional beliefs have not 
suffered much at the hands of the experts. 
It is regarded as ‘in every way probable’ 
that the episcopal seat at Rose castle was 
given its name ‘as expressing the beauty of 
the bishop’s residence by comparing it to 
the rose, the most beautiful of flowers’ 
(p. 135). But historians of the Romantic 
school will not find their favourite legend 
that Wodow Bank is derived from a Saxon 
prince, finding his beloved being devoured 
by a wolf, exclaiming in anguish ‘ Woe to 
thee, bank’ (p. 341). 

The accepted derivation of Penrith from 
two Welsh words meaning head and ford is 
rejected partly because of ‘the absence of 
any elevation which could be called a hill 
at or near Eamont’ (p. 230), where the ford 
is to be found. It can only be assumed that 
the writer has never been on this part of 
A6. This reviewer, who has the misfortune 
to be dependent on a bicycle and therefore 
has to walk up the hill there every time he 
goes into Penrith, feels the point rather 
strongly. But, with its gradient of one in 
twelve, even lorries find Kemplay (the name 
of the hill) a stiff climb or descent—in the 
last two years at least four of them have 
crashed into the bridge at its foot. 

The Spillers, a field name in the parish of 
Greystoke (p. 198), is derived from ‘ spell- 
hoh.’ There are three references in the 
parish registers, in 1560, 1561 and 1583, in 
which those who committed suicide are said 
to have ‘spilt’ themselves. Is it possible 
that this was where they were buried—and 
that this is the derivation of the name? 
Without any list of authorities, it is difficult 
to be certain of this, but it does not appear 
that any use has been made of the 15th and 
16th century manor rolls in the Cocker- 
mouth castle muniment room. It is very 
much to be regretted if indeed these most 
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important records have not been made 
available to the compilers. 

This review cannot be concluded without 
an expression of gratitude, from all inter- 
ested in Cumberland history, for these 
volumes. They must, of course, be placed 
on the shelves of any who take their history 
seriously. Let us hope that it will’ not be 
long before they are joined there by 
volume three. 


THE BOOK OF CHESSMEN, by Alex 
Hammond. (Arthur Barker, Ltd.) 21s. 
net. 


wrt a hold the game of chess and its 

pieces have taken on the world’s imagi- 
nation: how much life they have taken to 
themselves. This book has many of the 
characteristics of an ethnographic study, 
describing the primitive origins, develop- 
ment, migration, mixture and expansion of 
the world population of chessmen. The 
sixty-odd pages of illustrations show pieces 
of every sort, a great international congress 
of chessmen; heavy ornate regal chessmen 
from China; stately, graceful, and humane 
chessmen from France; grotesque portraits 
of Stalin and Churchill carved in Germany, 
pompous portraits of Napoleon as the 
White King. Some were never meant to 
play with, or were only meant for playing 
the game in its more stagey manner, empha- 
sising its decorative symbolism (as when 
Akbar laid out a vast board in his garden 
at Agra and played on it with real elephants, 
horses and camels). The Muslims, some of 
the world’s greatest players, who may be 
presumed to realise more the mathematical 
and intellectual essence of the game, are 
forbidden graven images by the Koran, and 
in their pieces the human original form has 
been subdued to a collection of cones and 
spheres, excellently abstract and much more 
conducive to serious play than the row of 
animated expressions in a German portrait- 
set. 

This rapid survey of the history of chess 
and its pieces in many countries does not 
attempt a detailed investigation of the many 
scholarly controversies about the game’s 
remote origins, though it alludes to some of 
the difficulties. It is not a collector’s guide- 
book, with tabulated points for recognition, 
dates and values, but rather a comment on 
the different kinds and styles of pieces, 
punctuated by anecdotes, touching delight- 
fully on figures who are almost mythical, 
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Tamburlaine, Haroun-al-Raschid, Kubla 
Khan, Ivan the Terrible, Canute, and giving 
a very pleasing picture of the richness ang 
diversity of the game, and of how much if 
has tied itself up with human activity. It i 
interesting to see how religion has fought 
it, and how chess has fought back, present. 
ing apparently a very strong attraction to 
clerics and even providing allegory for 
sermons. A kind of religious persecution of 
chessmen has broken out from time to time? 
in 1005 Al-Hakim ordered the destruction 
of every set and board in Egypt; the French 
clergy of the thirteenth century had thej 
sets reft from them; the Revolutionari 

smashed many elaborate and _ aristocrati¢ 
chessmen. Still, the race is evidently 
immortal. q 


THE SPOTTED DOG, AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Anthony Trollope. Pan 
Books, Ltd. 2s. : 


PERHAPS no short single volume could 

better attest Trollope’s frequent great- 
ness and constant variety than this one, 
Here in seven short stories are two tragedies, 
another that ends well, an idyll, two Irish 
comedies, and a satire. In each of them 
every character is real. Was there ever @ 
larger, warmer, wider heart than Trollope’s,’ 
and a more controlled one? 





CORRIGENDA Y 
P. 433, col. 1, 1.29. For Sutherland read: 
Sunderland. 
P. 438, col. 1, 1.20. For Thalstone read 
Shalstone. E 
P. 440, col. 2, 1.2 from foot. For Brunean: 
read Bruneau. J 
P. 442, col. 2, 1. 36 (which now repeats 
1. 33), substitute was made in London ‘ that 
children should. 
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